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'Reply to Metellus on Music, 



("Feb, 



sented by the folly, the obstinacy, 
or the jealousy of mankind, I shall 
adduce, in illustration of this posi- 
tion, some of the instances which 
present themselves most prominent- 
ly to my recollection at this mo- 
ment. Let ns turn our eyes to the life 
of Socrates,aman distinguished above 
all others of antiquity for his love of 
science, morality) and attachment to 
rational liberty. He was persecuted 
and condemned to death for his at- 
tempts to improve and enlighten his 
countrymen, who too late, sensible 
of his value, endeavoured to atone 
for their fatal prror, by erecting to 
bis memory a v monument to record 
his virtues, and their own infatua- 
tion, 

"It has at one period oeen a 
heinous offence lo believe and teach 
that system of the universe, which 
is now so generally received, that 
any one would be laughed to scorn, 
who should, dispute it ; yet Galileo 
was compelled to renounce the doc- 
trine of th.e earth's motion, as an 
abominable heresy,, which he chose 
to do, rather than be burned to 
death .!' 

" Recollect the persevering ex- 
ertions of the philanthropic Clark- 
son, a considerable portion of whose 
Jife has been spent in his attempts to 
procure the abolition of the African. 
Slave-trade. 

" Bear in mind the strong opposi- 
tion shown to the practice of inocu- 
lation for the small-pox ; vaccina- 
tion, which succeeded, experienced 
still stronger opposition, aggravated 
by the aid of lampoon and carica- 
ture. 

" The morfern simplified system 
of education, usually denominated 
the Lancasterian, met with the same, 
fate : this is not, however, to be won- 
dered at, as there is nothing so much 
tjreaded by one class ol the commu- 
nity, as enlightening the other ! 

"The spirited and humaae 



promoters of all the schemes 
for extending human happiness to 
which I have alluded, have glorious- 
ly persevered, have finally triumph. 
ed over every obstacle, and are now 
ranked amongst the immortal bene- 
factors of the human race ; their ex- 
ample should encourage us in our 
struggles to attain an object scarcely 
inferior in importance to any which 
can be contemplated; I mean a Par- 
liamentary Reform. We are placed 
in a world, where scarcely any one 
thing worth the having, is to be 
obtained, without labour and per- 
severance. Let us then persevere 
under the well-grounded conviction, 
that the cause of truth and justice 
must in the end be crowned with 
complete success." 

Y, 



To thf Proprietors of the Belfast J$agttxint> 



A! 



S your correspondent Metellus 
in the las't number of the Bel, 
fast Magazine, after endeavouring 
to prove that 1 had severely and un- 
justly censured sorne ohseivations on 
Music, concludes his remarks with 
an acknowledgment which diiftrs. 
only in a slight degree from the sen- 
timents I have aready advanced on 
the subject, a reply may appear un- 
necessary, but I wish briefly to no, 
tice some of the arguments which he 
has adduced. When I consider hovr 
much more usefully the time neces- 
sarily spent in learning and prac- 
tising music may be employed, I 
certainly think it criminal to devote 
so much time to an art which is of 
very little use either to an individ- 
ual, or to the community. If, in- 
deed, amnsenieni; were the chief 
business of life, music would he a, 
delightful recreation, but man, as a 
rational being, endowed with intel- 
ligence, and capable of attaining 
to a high decree of intellectual ex- 
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cellence, should rather direct his 
thoughts to more useful pursuits. 

I do not agree with your corres- 
Tiident, " that time cannot be bet- 
employed, than in the prolo'nga- 
1 i of life." It is of infinitely more, 
importance to employ time well, and 
to " have prov'd by the ends of 
being, to have been." The prolon- 
gation of life, is a matter of small 
consequence, if we do not employ 
our time usefully; but even admitt- 
ing it to be an important object, 
study does not tend to the diminu- 
tion of life, nor to the decrease of 
happiness. The late T>. Beddoes, 
who was an accurate observer, ( has 
remarked ** the prodigious advan- 
tage that may be derived from some 
connected study, when people meet 
with unpleasant incidents in life; 
as those who have the habit of re- 
sorting to such pursuits, are much 
less liable to go mad, or be miser- 
able, than their neighbours." 

A few persons may have injured 
their health 'by too close application 
to study, but such instances are 
rare, as, owing to the general dis. 
inclination for such pursuits, very 
few indeed are inclined to spend 
their leisure hours in employments 
which require intellectual applica- 
tion. To studious persons, and to 
those who are necessarily occupied 
in mercantile' concerns, relaxation 
t>-- most undoubtedly necessary, but 
there is a danger of music enfeebling 
tilt- mind too inuxh. In some cases, 
it occupies the thoughts, so as to 
render the mind inaccessible to more 
useful impressions. Ambition to 
excel their musical acquaintances, 
i>, in such minds, the predominant 
passion ; and although ambition to 
attain to higher degrees of excel- 
lence, in well-regulated minds, be- 
comes a powerful auxiliary ia im- 
pelling forward^ yet in some cases 
it is. a itstless passion, whose reward 



is mingled with thorns, and em- 
bittered by perpetual disquietude. 

Porcia. 



For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 



THE HISTORY OF AN INTENDED DI- 
VINE. 

(Continued from Vol. XI. page 359 .) 

CHAPTER III. 

" He come*, at length "my Hero come*, 
Blow the pipes, and beat the drums, 
Sound the trumpet, wind the horn, 
The Hero of my novel's born." 

TN entering on the history of any 
■*• one who is to cut so conspicuous 
a figure in the world, as my hero 
will certainly do, the author cannot 
but feel considerable anxiety. The 
opinions of -mankind are so va- 
rious, and the standard of taste so 
different, that he must know very 
little of human nature, who hopes 
or expects to please all. While he 
inquires into causes, unravels mys- 
teries, describes actions, or develop* 
characters, he must remember, that 
the nice discerning eye of criticism 
surveys him, and the scourge of 
censure is raised ready to inflict the 
lash. These considerations have a 
gnat tendency to damp the fire of 
genius necessary for such an under- 
taking, and to prevent a writer 
from persevering with that ardour 
and alacrity, with which he would 
otherwise be animated. Tiue, in- 
deed, that ardent love of Irttlh, and 
anxious desire to benefit society, 
which ought to glow in tho brea.it, 
and guide the pen of every author, 
are powerful consolations; but, at 
the same time, he ought to blend 
entertainment with instruction, so to 
mingle what is useful with what is 
pleasant, that the grave may find 
gratification, and the thoughtless 



